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he legend of Mamurius Veturius, who crafted perfect replicas of the ancile for Numa 
Pompilius (Ov. Fast. 3.379—392), reflects the skills of the armourers of Etruria and 
Central Italy, and the expectations of their patrons in the eighth and seventh centuries. 
Take, for example, the unique “poncho” cuirass crafted for a chief of Narce (Fig. 39.1) in 
the final quarter of the eighth century (all dates BC). Tailored to fit an individual with 
very broad shoulders and a heavily muscled chest, the cuirass, formed from a single sheet 
of bronze and extensively decorated in repoussé, is a fine example of form and function. 
This combination would continue to characterize Etruscan and Faliscan arms and armour 
for another 450 years.' 
If we leap forward in time to about 475, an armourer of Vulci fashioned an exceptional 
cuirass for a nobleman from Lanuvium in Latium. It is by far the earliest sutviving 


Figure 39.1 Poncho cuirass from Narce, Tomb 43 € University of Pennsylvania Museum of 
Archaeology and Anthropology, image no. 1 52663. 
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example of the muscle cuirass. Despite its early date, the Lanuvium cuirass is remarkably 
advanced; the muscle cuirass was probably developed by Italiote Greeks, but the form 
was rapidly adopted and adapted by the armourers of Etruria (Fig. 39.2)? 

The musculature of the Lanuvium cuirass is exaggerated and stylized, features which 
continued to distinguish Etruscan cuirasses from the more naturalistic Italiote examples 
into the fourth and early third centuries. The musculature of another Vulcian cuirass, but 
dating to the second half of the fourth century, is remarkably similar to the Lanuvium 
cuirass. Other later fourth to early third century Etruscan cuirasses have markedly stylized 
musculature: two examples from Bomarzo, including one that was ritually destroyed; the 
cuirass from the Tomb of the Warrior, Settecamini necropolis, Orvieto (Fig. 39.3); and an 
example of uncertain provenance in Karlsruhe. The inscribed cavalry cuirass from Falerii 


Figure 39.2 Panoply of the Warrior of Lanuvium. National Museum of Rome 
© Ursus/Wikimedia Commons. 


Figure 39.3 Panoply from the Tomb of the Warrior, Settecamini necropolis, Orvieto. 
Note the Montefortino helmet with triple-disc cheek guards, after G. C. Conestabile (1865) 
Pitture murale a fresco, Florence: tav. 12. 
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(made especially wide at the hips to facilitate riding) is more naturalistic and assumed 
to be of Italiote manufacture. However, the treatment of the pectoral muscles, and the 
strong line running from the neck to the belly button, is reminiscent of the style of 
Etruscan cuirasses (Fig 39.4). Such armour had to be made to measure (cf. Xen. Mem. 
3.10.9), and one wonders if the cuirass was che work of an Etruscan or Faliscan armourer. 
Like the Warrior of Lanuvium, did a wealthy Faliscan egzes commission his fitted armour 
from a Central Italian artisan? 

It is often assumed that muscle cuirasses were hammered from bronze sheet, but the 
breastplate of an Italiote example appears to have been roughly cast and then hammered 
into its final shape (Fig 39.5). A triple-disc cuirass, of a type cast in matrices by Italiote 
armourers for Oscan warriors, was apparently discovered at Vulci. It is possible that a 
Vulcian armourer copied the casting technique, but it seems more likely that it arrived 
there by trade or as booty.* 


Figure 39.4 Etruscan cuirass with stylized musculature in Karlsruhe, after A. Baumeister (1888) 
Denkmäler des klassischen Altertums, Leipzig: abb. 2246. 


Figure 39.5  Italiote cuirass from Ruvo with naturalistic musculature © Trustees of the British Museum. 
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The Warrior of Lanuvium was armed with an axe, a spear, two javelins (perhaps actually 
a short proto-pi/um and a sauroter), and a massive Aopis, 81.7 cm in length. This curved 
sword was perhaps an Etruscan innovation. Already in the seventh century a swordsmith 
succeeded in making a kopis with a pattern-welded blade for a warrior of Vetulonia. A spear 
head from Montefiascone (fourth century) and a sword blade from Chiusi (third century), 
forged from alternating layers of hard and soft iron, also demonstrate advanced production 
techniques, but such high standards cannot be assumed for all Etruscan weaponry.’ 

A fine Vulcian helmet of cast bronze, with decorative eyes of silver, gold and glass 
paste, protected the head of the Warrior of Lanuvium. It was a variant of the Negau-type, 
which was ultimately derived from the “pot” helmet (Fig. 39.6). In the first half of the 
seventh century, a Vetulonian armourer produced a helmet with a one-piece, rather than 
a composite, bowl. It was the proto-type of the Central Italian pot helmet. 

By the later seventh century, the Vetulonia helmet had crossed the Apennines and 
Picene smiths produced their own adaptations, the first being the Montegiorgio Piceno- 
type, which, in the first half of the sixth century, developed into the Montelparo-type with 
embossed decoration of animal horns and ears (Fig. 39.7), and a waist between bowl and 
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Figure 39.6  Vetulonia-type pot helmet from the Tomb of the Duke, Vetulonia. 
After Notizie degli scavi, 1887, tav. 14. 


Figure 39.7 Montegiorgio Piceno helmet from Ancona © Trustees of the British Museum. 
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turned brim. This, in turn, evolved into the mid-sixth century Belmonte-type, with a 
medial ridge running along the bowl and splitting into volutes above the brow. This was 
the earliest form of the famed Negau helmet (named after the find-spot of a late variant 
in Slovenia). Vetulonia, Montegiorgio, Montelparo (Fig. 39.8) and some Belmonte 
helmets feature bosses: small and located near the crown (Vetulonia, early Montegiorgio), 
or large, hemispherical and filled with lead, and placed on the sides of the bowl (later 
Montegiorgio, Montelparo and Belmonte). Their purpose was probably defensive rather 
than decorative, because Central Italian warriors fought at close quarters with swords, 
maces and axes, concentrating on blows to the head. A high proportion of male skeletons 
from the early Samnite necropolis at Aufidena exhibit serious cranial trauma.ó 

The Etruscans adopted the new Negau helmet and made it their own (Fig. 39.9). 
The earliest Etruscan variant, the Volterra-type (Fig. 39.10), dates to the third quarter 
of the sixth century. It dispensed with the volutes of the Belmonte, but some examples 
are highly decorative. The best-known type of Negau, which predominated from the 
end of the sixth century, is also named after Vetulonia. Simple but elegant in style, it 
remained popular into the fourth century. Vulci was probably a production centre for 
Negau helmets. Pegasus and Bellerophon crest holders, and prancing horse protomes 
seem to be “trademarks” of Vulcian workshops.’ 


Figure 39.8 Montelparo helmet from Cannae © Trustees of the British Museum. 


Figure 39.9 Picene helmet demonstrating transition from the Montelparo-type to the Belmonte-type 
Negau © Culture and Sport Glasgow (Museums). 
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Vetulonia-type Negau helmets seem to have been cast as blanks and then worked into 
shape by hammering (Fig. 39.11). An extravagantly decorated prunkhelm of Etruscan 
(Vulcian?) manufacture, but discovered in a tomb in Lombardy, was completely cast. 
Early Etruscan versions of Corinthian helmets (some composed of two halves) were 
hammered from sheet bronze, but later examples of much thicker metal (including the 
Chalcidian variant), may have been cast as blanks and then hammered. In the fourth 
century, Etruscan armourers perfected their adaptation of the Gallic helmet, best known 
as the Montefortino-type (Fig. 39.12). These were cast by the lost wax method: an example 
now in Philadelphia retains a partial fingerprint from the original wax model. Arretium 
was a major producer of this helmet (and of pi/z) in the third century (Liv. 28.45.15).° 
Other Etruscan and Faliscan armour included simple pectoral breastplates (Fig. 39.13), 
linen and scale (or lamellar) corselets (Fig. 39.14) (as worn by the Mars of Todi), greaves, 


Figure 39.10 Volterra-type Negau helmet. Note the horse protome © University of Pennsylvania 
Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology, image no. 151540. 


Figure 39.11  Vetulonia-type Negau helmet captured by the Syracusans off Cumae in 474 
© Trustees of the British Museum. 
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Figure 39.12 Cast Montefortino helmet © University of Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and 
Anthropology, image no. 151537. 


Figure 39.13 Votive statuette of a warrior wearing a fabric corselet reinforced with metal plates 
(420—400) © Trustees of the British Museum. 


and supplementary armour like belly, thigh and arm guards. Although most examples 
are of early date, pectorals are still depicted in the art of the fourth century; a bronze 
belly guard from Perugia (Fig. 39.15) was perhaps intended for use with a pectoral. 
Thigh guards are worn by warriors depicted on a temple acroterium from Falerii (early 
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Figure 39.14 Votive statuette of a warrior in a scale or lamellar corselet. Burrell Collection 
(Glasgow Museums) © Ross H. Cowan. 


Figure 39.15 Belly guard from Perugia, after Messerschmidt 1932, tav. 25. 


fifth century). Similar short thigh guards are worn by the figure of Achle on the Torre 
San Severo (Orvieto) sarcophagus (circa 300) (Fig. 39.16). He also wears upper and lower 
guards on both arms; combined with his greaves and muscle cuirass, he is protected by a 
full “suit” of plate armour. A pair of upper and lower wraparound arm guards, strikingly 
similar to those depicted on the sarcophagus but sixth or fifth century in date, were 
amongst the armour excavated from a tomb at Aufidena. A fragment of bronze plate from 
the Tomb of the Warrior, Settecamini (Orvieto) may belong to an arm guard.? 
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From the mid-seventh century, the Etruscan warrior fought with the bronze-faced aspis 
(Fig. 39.17). Complete facings exist from the Tombs of the Warriors at Vulci (circa 520) and 
Settecamini (Orvieto), but the most important example is the fifth or fourth century shield 
from Bomarzo. It retains substantial parts of its wooden core and fragments of leather lining.'? 

Despite a Roman assertion to the contrary (Ineditum Vaticanum 3), use of the Greek 
shield did not turn Etruscan warriors into hoplites, for it was used in combination with 
javelin, axe and £opis. The axe is more prominent in the seventh and sixth centuries; the 
late seventh century stele from Vetulonia of Auvele Feluskes is the classic image of the 
combination of battle-axe and aspis. The kopis remained popular throughout our period. 
Early examples, such as from Bomarzo, were cutting weapons. The blade of the later kopis 
had a curved edge on one side, a straight back on the other, and a point for thrusting (Fig. 
39.18). Other cut-and-thrust swords were in use, mostly adapted from Greek models, but 
in the fourth century Etruscan warriors were experimenting with straight-edged blades 
inspired by the swords of the Senones and Boii." A Roman tradition attributed the 
invention of the pilum to legendary Tyrrhenus (Plin. HN 7.201), and an Etruscan example of 


Figure 39.16 Fully-armoured Achle on the Torre San Severo sarcophagus. 
Museo Faina, Orvieto O J. D. Lasica. 


Figure 39.17 — Kopis and aspis equipped warrior on an Etruscan oinochoe, 520—510 
© Trustees of the British Museum. 
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the javelin, with a notably long shank, comes from Vulci (possibly fourth century). The arms 
frieze in the Giglioli Tomb at Tarquinia (circa 300) depicts a trio of pila between a pair of 
aspides, demonstrating that they were used together, just like che classic Roman combination 
of pilum and scutum. Perhaps as an indication of their importance in Etruscan warfare, the 
pila were painted above the main sarcophagus in the tomb.*? The arms and armour of the 
Etruscans give us clues to their fighting style. The javelin is a weapon of fluid open order 
combat. The opis and axe, being weapons of individual combat, were not appropriate to the 
close-order phalanx of the Greek hoplite. Equally, the large Etruscan aspis, up to 95 cm in 
diameter, is quite appropriate for use in open-order combat. That Etruscan warriors required 
armourers to produce limb protectors, and smiths to forge pila and battle-axes, indicates 
their method of fighting was the opposite of that practiced by hoplite spearmen, who fought 
shoulder to shoulder and enjoyed the supplementary protection of their comrades’ shields 
(Thuc. 5.71.1). Livy’s picture of late fourth century Etruscans, organized in maniples and 
fighting with javelins and swords (9.39.5—11), is probably accurate (Fig. 39.19). 


Figure 39.18 From top, the exceptionally long pi/um from Vulci (1.2 m), and Gallic-style (in scabbard) 
and late kopis-type swords from Perugia. After Reinach 1907, Fig. 5 and Messerschmidt 1932, tav. 25, 28. 


Figure 39.19 Statuette of Maris or Laran, 475—450. The modelling of the right hand shows that it 
originally held a javelin with a throwing thong. The porpax (armband) of an aspis remains attached to 
the left arm © Trustees of the British Museum. 
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NOTES 


Turfa 2005, III. 

2 Lanuvium: Zevi 1993, 434—437. Development: Jarva 1995, 30—32. 

3 Vulci: Cahn 1989, 84-86. Bomarzo: Buranelli 1992, 96; Buranelli and Sannibale 1998, 229— 
233. Orvieto: Adembri 1982, 77—78; Karlsruhe: Hagemann 1919, 47. Falerii: Zimmermann 
1986. 

4 Italiote: Peltz 2004. Vulci: Connolly 1986, 118; Treister 2001, 209—210. 

5 Lanuvium: Zevi 1995, 417—419. Innovation: Connolly 2006, 99; Stary 1979, 196 is less sure. 
Vetulonia, Chiusi swords: Mapelli 2006. Montefiascone: Pansieri and Leoni 1966. 

6 Lanuvium: Zevi 1993, 431—434. Such highly decorative helmets have been labeled prunkhelme 
(Egg 1988, 250-254), a better description than “parade helmet,” which assumes flamboyant 
armour was reserved for ceremonial purposes. Development from Vetulonia- to Belmonte- 
type: Egg 1986, 6-17; 44-48; Cowan 2007. Cranial trauma: Paine 2007. 

7 Etruscan Negau-types: Egg 1986, 41—64; Egg 1988, 243—250. Vulci “trademarks”: Ferraguti 
1937, 118; Neugebauer 1943. 

8 Negau: Feugére and Freises 1994. Corinthian: Weiss 1977; Manti and Watkinson 2008. 
Prunkhelm: Egg 1988, 250. Montefortino: Born 1991; Turfa 2005, 146—147. 

9 Fabric, scale/lamellar, pectorals: Connolly 2006, 97—100. Pectoral in art: Blázquez 1960; cf. 
Polyb. 6.23.14 for Roman use of pectorals in the third century. Belly guards: Jarva 1995, 
59-60; Hill 1982 (Capena, seventh century); Messerschmidt 1932, 512 (Perugia, fourth 
century). Limb guards: Beazley 1947: 91, 136—137; Jarva 1995, 74—75, 82—83 (Falerii). 
Torre San Severo: Galli 1916. Aufidena: Mariani 1901, 579. Orvieto: Adembri 1982, 84-85. 

IO Vulci: Ferraguti 1937, 116. Orvieto: Adembri 1982, 79. Bomarzo: Blyth 1982. 

II Axe: Stary 1979, 188 and 192. For an axe from a later fourth to early third century warrior 
tomb at Castellonchio (Orvieto), see D. Diffendale (2007) "Central Italian Panoplies — 4% 
C. BC Umbria,” online: http://www.sas.upenn.edu/— dpd/italica/armor/c-panoplies.html 
(accessed 25 October 2011) Auvele Feluskes: Maggiani 2007. Bomarzo éopis: Buranelli 
1992, 101. Late kopis, Gallic sword: Messerschmidt 1932, 512, 518 (Perugia). Other swords: 
Connolly 2006, 98-99. 

12 Vulci: Reinach 1907 (II), 129—130. Giglioli: Cristofani 1967; Connolly 2006, 100. 
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